V
THE SENSE OF CITIZENSHIP

I.  CONFLICTING VIEWS OF PUBLIC GOOD

j It is comparatively easy to distinguish be-
tween the general will for the Common Weal
and the pressure of particular interests, when we
are considering organised parties; for such parties
state their programme and the arguments on which
they depend for urging that it shall be adopted.
The persistent advocates of neutrality at the out-
break of the war showed clearly that they had little
regard for what Mr Asquith described as the honour
of the country, or for the maintenance of good faith
between nations; and that they concentrated atten-
tion on sordid considerations and the possibilities of
profiteering while other nations were at war1. But
there is very much greater difficulty in drawing a
line in regard to individual citizens, and there is no
evidence to enable us to pronounce upon their con-
duct with any certainty. The citizen participates in
the life of the nation, and is concerned for the Com-
mon Weal; but he has also a personal life of his own.
His own personal aims and interests may accord
with the Common Weal as he conceives it, or they
1 Daily News, 3rd August, 1914.